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GOOD WORDS. XXXV. 
The greater includes the less, and love of one’s 
neighbor carried into our international relations 
certainly must imply the end of war. 


Mary L. COOKE. 


In Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


EVENING PRAYER. 


Take unto Thyself, O Father, 
This folded day of Thine, 
This weary day of mine. 

Its ragged corners cut me yet- 

O still the jar and fret! 

Father, do not forget 
That I am tired 
With this day of Thine. 


Breathe Thy pure breath, watching, Father, 
On this marred day of Thine, 
This wandering day of mine; 
Be patient with its blur and blot, 
Wash it white of stain and spot. 
Reproachful Eyes! Remember not 
That I have grieved Thee 
On this day of Thine! 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


OPENING OF SWARTHMORE. 


[Address by President Swain to students at the opening 
of College, Ninth month 19th.] 

It will be my part this morning, first, to give a 
brief review of the year intervening since we as- 
sembled here one year ago this autumn; second, 
to make some suggestions which seem of import- 
ance. 

The material equipment of Swarthmore College 
has been substantially increased during the year. 
Two buildings have been completed. These build- 
dings, the Library and the Engineering shops, 
typify advance along two very important lines, 
both of which are essential to the development of 
the college. Swarthmore stands for both a liberal 
and a practical education. For the former, nothing 
in the form of equipment is so helpful as a library 
well suited to the needs of the students and well 
supplied with books. This, the liberality of Mr. 
Carnegie and a few friends of the college has 
supplied. The library touches every department 
of the college, and will raise the standard of work 
in every department because it means new oppor- 
tunity. It is a most encouraging fact that in less 
than two months after the announcement of the 
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conditional gift of fifty thousand dollars by Mr. 
Carnegie, an equal amount for maintenance was 
subscribed by interested friends of Swarthmore. 
Besides adding much to the usefulness of the col- 
lege, the new library adds to the charm of our al- 
most ideally beautiful campus. As one enters the 
campus from the station, the new library building 
with its stone tower and natural background of 
green trees, forms a sight of rare artistic beauty. 
The books have been moved into the building 
during the summer, and the librarian and several 
asssitants have spent most of this period in par- 
tially re-cataloguing and re-arranging the books, 
so that not only the new library building with its 
modern equipment, but better classification of the 
books will add to the usefulness of this important 
addition to our college. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that over six thousand volumes have 
been added to the library this year. Among 
these are the valuable library of Dr. William 
Hyde Appleton, the gift of the members of the 
Swarthmore Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, numer- 
ous volumes from the library of Prof. Susan J. 
Cunningham, given by herself, and a number of 
volumes from the library of M. Fisher Longstreth, 
M. D., the gift of his daughters. 

The completion and equipment of the new En- 
gineering Building offers greater facilities in En- 
gineering. Three years ago the department of 
Chemistry, Physics, and Engineering, all occupied 
Science Hall. Now the three departments will 
occupy three buildings—the Chemistry having 
one building alone, the Engineering and Physics 
two buildings jointly. Considerable new appar- 
atus and instruments have been placed in the 
shops; and the increase in the number of students 
and the multiplication of the courses in Engineer- 
ing have made it seem desirable to give the work 
more specialization and subdivision. With this 
end in view, electrical engineering has been 
placed in the department of Physics under the 
direction of Dr. George A. Hoadley. He will be 
assisted by Dr. Lewis Fussell, a graduate of 
Swarthmore College in 1902, who has been doing 
graduate work in electricity at the University of 
Wisconsin at which institution he received the 
degree of Electrical Engineer and Doctor of Sci- 
ence, in June, 1907. Itis very gratifying to see 
new and enlarged opportunities for students of 
Engineering at Swarthmore. The great demand 


for men trained as engineers and the signal suc- 
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cess of the Swarthmore graduates in this line of 
work, is ample justification for the additional ex- 
penditure demanded. In our efforts to secur 
modern equipment in every line, we must not for- 
get, however, that after all it is the atmosphere 
of Swarthmore and the character of her teachers 
and students that are of paramount importance. 
Last Commencement, by invitation, a repre- 
sentative body of Swarthmore graduates in sci- 
ence, met by appointment the professors of the 
departments of science, to consider the welfare 
of these departments of the college. When the 
question was put to them ‘‘What did you get from 
your courses at Swarthmore that helped you most 
in your chosen field of work?’’ they unanimously 
agreed that they had gotten more from the fine 
personality and character of their teachers than 
from anything else. It is my hope and belief that 
Swarthmore in the coming years will continue to 
be better and better equipped in buildings, books, 
and apparatus. Each year demands improvement 
over the previous year in order that the college 
may keep abreast of the times. But no matter 
how extensive the buildings and equipment, it 
will always be true that personality and cnaracter 
and exalted ideals of life will be of first import- 
ance in shaping the career of Swarthmore men 
and women. In order that these influences may 
accomplish the best results, it is intended that 


Swarthmore shall remain a small college and thus 


preserve in the largest measure possible the 
wholesome family life where all the students know 
each other and come into close personal touch with 
the faculty, thereby preventing the individual 
from becoming lost in the mass. The large col- 
lege and university serve well their purpose, but 
the well equipped small college will always find 
the warmest place in the hearts of its children be- 
cause it supplies more completely their highest 
needs. 

The largest single gift during the year is a sum 
of money of sufficient size to purchase a telescope 
of 24 inch aperture. The giver is William C. 
Sproul, Swarthmore ’91. Besides the large teles- 
cope there will be an 8 inch telescope for photo- 
graphic purposes, and other instruments which 
are necessary to a well equipped observatory. 
Swarthmore college is fortunate that she will in 
two years be the possessor of a telescope the equal 
in seeing power of any on the Atlantic coast, but 
she is more fortunate in having an alumnus who 
is able and willing to make this substantial gift to 
his Alma Mater. 

Among minor gifts not already mentioned may 
be named a thousand dollars given by E. M. Bunt- 
ing of New York, the interest of which is to be 
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Bunting Prizes in Extemporaneous Speaking. 
This makes permanent the prizes that have hith- 
erto been provided annually for this purpose. 

The Educational Committee of the Conference 
of the Seven Yearly Meetings has provided for 
the continuance of the courses in Education, which 
were organized last year for the first time in re- 
cent years. 

Several changes have been made in Parrish 
Hall. The old library rooms have been trans- 
formed into class rooms; the Eunomian Literary 
Society is to have a room on the first floor; the 
office of the superintendent has been enlarged, a 
cloak room has becn provided for the young men, 
and the college dining room has been greatly im- 
proved. The ground about the new buildings has 
been graded; a new stone walk has been laid 
from Parrish Hall to the men’s gymnasium; a 
new fence has been erected about Whittier Field, 
and the athletic field for the young women has 
been graded and soon they will have splendid 
grounds for hockey, tennis, and basket ball. The 
young women of the college are to be congratu- 
lated on their opportunity for outdoor exercise. 
They will have one of the best athletic fields for 
women to be found anywhere. 

The attendance at Swarthmore last year repre- 
sented an increase of about ten per cent over the 
previous year. The increase in the number of 
students in the last four years is about fifty-six 
per cent. No university or college in the coun- 
try has had a greater per cent of increase in this 
period. It has been decided to limit for the pres- 
ent, the number of students io about last year’s 
enrollment, which was three hundred and twenty. 
The quality of work done by the students last 
year was the best since I have been at Swarth- 
more. We expect still higher standards each year 
as we have better facilities for instruction. 

In this day when there is so much competition 
among universities and colleges, and professors 
are offered such attractive positions on every side 
in the business world, that institution is fortu- 
nate which comes to the opening of a new year 
and finds that there has been no loss of a head of 
department during the year. Some of the younger 
members of our teaching staff have accepted more 
lucrative positions elsewhere. All of the profess- 
ors are with us excepting Dr. Hull, who is only 
temporarily absent fora year of study. Harry 
Newton Benkert, instructor in Engineering, has 
accepted a position in Drexel Institute. George 
Gurdon Steele, instructor in Chemistry, and 
Thomas Lawrence Sherwood, assistant in Chemis- 
try, have both accepted positions as chemists in 
well knuwn manufacturing establishments. Eg- 


used for prizes, to be known as the Ella Frances | bert J. Miles, assistant in Mathematics, has been 
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appointed to a fellowship in Chicago University, 
where he will study during the present year. The 
good wishes of the college go with these young 
men as well as with the other assistants who have 
gone from us. 

The new appointments are: William Cooper 
Walker, Swarthmore ’06, instructor in Engineer- 
ing; Harold L. Higgins, Harvard ’07, instructor 
in Chemistry; Joseph H. Perkins, Delaware Col- 
lege ’07, assistant in Chemistry; Ross W. Mar- 
riott, as instructor in Mathematics, will take the 
work of both Mr. Miles and himself; In English 
two additions have been made to the department: 
Roy Bennett Pace, Richmond College 1897, M. A. 
Harvard 1901, instructor and Mary Eliza North, 
Swarthmore ’07, reader. The courses in history 
will be taught during the absence of Dr. Hull by 
William A. Alexander, A. B. Indiana University, 
Registrar of the college, and Thomas Walter Gil- 
kyson, Swarthmore 1902, A. M. ’04. 

One of the good things that last year brought 
to us was a better working out of a scheme of 
self-government as applied to the college. We 
came to understand better that neither faculty 
government nor student government alone is best, 
but a union of the two whichI shall call a co- 
operative form of government. The best thing 
will be done in the long run if teachers and stu- 
dents work together in everything which pertains 
to the welfare of the college and to each other. 

There is an increasing demand for college grad- 
uates as teachers, engineers, business men, and 
in all the professions. Every year Swarthmore is 
asked for many more graduates than are available, 
who are especially equipped for some useful ser- 
vice. No student here this morning should stop 
short of graduation and many should go on with 
graduate work. Almost any difficulty can be sur- 
mounted if you but will it. Many a man sees the 
great value of the higher training when it is too 
late. Your opportunity is now. There is no kmit 
to the possibilities of success and usefulness for 
the educated, healthy, industrious, hard-working, 
conscientious, courageous, young man and young 
woman. Do not underestimate your possibilities. 
There was never before so great an opportunity 
for educated, cultivated, young men and women. 
Swarthmore is here for the capable, industrious 
student, who wishes to secure the preparation for 
the work of the world. I count it a privilege, 
students new and old, to welcome you to this op- 
portunity and ask you to strive to attain the high- 
est possible ends, and to join with the faculty to 
make the year before us the best year in the his- 
tory of Swarthmore College. 





The large heart requites itself.—Emily Dickinson. 





NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS. IV. 


Among the young ministers are some fine speci- 
mens of humanity, intellectually and otherwise, 
and in this country of prosperous towns they could 
earn salaries compared with which what they get 
for their spiritual work is buta pittance. One 
of these, a missionary, said proudly and without 
boast or cant, ‘‘I gave up a good position last 
year, but since then I have saved one hundred and 
fifty souls.”’ 

It is hard to realize how widespread, geograph- 
ically, is what is known as the ‘‘Friends’ Church.”’ 
It is the most antipodal of sects in its claims: 
nearest the South pole in New Zealand and the 
North pole in Alaska, where they report one thou- 
sand members among the Esquimaux. They also 
have missions in Africa and Asia, and a monthly 
meeting in Mexico,. To keep these up requires 
money, and this they have so far got. 

First-day, the llth, was the great day at Guil- 
ford. It was estimated that then there were from 
four to five thousand people on the grounds, many 
of course from curiosity. There were three meet- 
ings, but these would not hold half the crowd. 
There were two or three hundred vehicles, but 
only two ‘‘prairie schooners,’’ which in old times 
came by dozens, their occupants camping out by 
the week. There was a stand for the sale of lem- 
onade and watermelons, and most brought their 
dinners and picnicked on the campus. The sight 
of many of the young men and women walking 
around together ‘‘looked like,’’ as they say down 
here, as if their particular mission was not to 
attend Yearly Meeting; in fact they were about 
as human as some of our northern young Friends. 
By sundown all was quiet again, the buggies and 
carriages were gone as well as the hollow-backed 
**schooners,’’ which had ‘‘inspanned’”’ their mules, 
loaded up their human freight, blankets and cook- 
ing tools, and ‘‘trecked’’ to their homes in Ala- 
mance and Randolph Counties, forty miles away. 

The meeting closed its business session on Sec- 
ond-day the 12th, although by that time the gath- 
ering was much thinned out. As the usual part- 
ing words came there were scenes such as we 
Friends of the less emotional North do not experi- 
ence; there was a choking down of voices anda 
flowing of tears from many, which shows there is 
a difference between the followers of Fox in the 
two sections besides what refers to singing, music 
and the ‘‘pastoral system’’. 

I found from my mingling among different 
classes of people in my southern visit that there 
was sympathy engendered between the more feel- 
ing Confederate soldiers and North Carolina 
Friends, from their abuse for refusing to bear 
arms for the South. An ex-Confederate told me 
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the old houses of worship of their section. | 


After the camera member of our party had taken 
a view of one of these houses he had occasion to 
make some memoranda, while his companion was 
conversing witha nearby Friend. This was an 
innocent event on the face of it, but a little serious 
in other connections. It seems that a few years 
previous, the superintendent of the First-day 
school held at this meeting drew a sketch in 
colored crayon to illustrate the lesson of the day, 
as he was an artist in that line. Before the ses- 
sion was over, he fell dead with heart disease. 
He was much beloved and in remembrance of him, 
and on account of its illustrative and artistical 
merit, the picture was framed,:glazed and hung 
up in the school room. Not long after this, a con- 
servative Friend from the North visited the meet- 
ing and hurt the feelings of its members by term- 
ing the feeling toward this picture idol worship 
and said that Friends should remove it from the 
building. There was an organ in the room also 
which received its share of criticism, as well as 
the singing connected with it. These visiting 
Friends were conscientious, but their strictures 
sounded none the softer on that account, stric- 
tures which did not end with allusions to the pic- 
ture, for there were certain modes of worship 
needing criticism, so that a feeling of unnecessary 
interference followed the going of these strangers. 
Although this had happened some years ago, the 
matter was by no means forgotten, so that the 
coming of two more strangers from the North, 
visiting meeting after meeting-house, without any 
known good reason, had a questionable look when 
enhanced by the circumstance named. The next 
day we were told by a Friend that our coming had 
created somewhat of a sensation, as in addition to 
going into meeting-houses and looking for pulpits 
and organs, one of us had drawna Friend into 
conversation that the other might make notes of 
it for future use. We were questioned by another 
Friend on similar lines, from a visit to another 
meeting-house, in which an organ had been tem- 
porarily placed to the disquiet of the more con- 
servative members. Those who had not seen us, 
when they heard of us, supposed, as one said,that 
we wore hats prominent for size and coats of 
straightest cut; but when they saw what mild 
mannered folks we were and heard our explana- 
tion their suspicions fled. Thus our advent among 
North Carolina Friends was somewhat unpropi- 
tious, but the feeling passed away in the friendly 
reception we met at Guilford. I am glad to say 
that the missionary work among Northern con- 
cerned conservative Friends has ceased on the 
lines mentioned, realizing as they must, that 
their Southern brethren know best how to adapt 
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themselves to their environment and surroundings. 

Much impressed with our visit to North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting we left for home the after- 
noon of its adjournment, Eighth month 12th. 
East of Guilford County, we passed through Ala- 
mance County where there are several Friends’ 
Meetings belonging to Western Quarter. Going 
to Raleigh, we stayed there all night. Here there 
is but one Friend’s family. The next forenoon 
we passed through Goldsboro, near which in 
ancient times there were eight Friends meetings. 
The Eastern four of these are no more but the 
rest are flourishing, with four ministers and four 
subjoined meetings known as Contentnea Quarter, 
an ancient organization. A new meeting-house 
is soon to be built at Goldsboro. On our north- 
ward way, just south of the Virginia line, we 
passed the Friend’s settlement of Rich Square, 
in Northampton County, a monthly meeting, now 
divided, belonging to Eastern Quarter, Piney 
Woods, fifty miles east, also divided, being the 
other section. Crossing the Virginia line, we 
enter a region where one hundred years ago there 
were several Friends’ meetings, now reduced to 
two, Black Creek and Somerton; the last south of 
Norfolk, and mentioned by George Fox in his 
journey to North Carolina. 

In Suffolk we remained two nights, a place 
memorable to me from a month’s residence in its 
suburbs some forty-five years ago; a dingy, de- 
serted town then, now a prosperous city. At my 
early sojourn there I had my first knowledge of 
the philanthropic peculiarities of North Carolina 
Friends. A runaway slave came into camp one 
morning seeking work, and we installed him as 
servant in our mess. We found him more skilled 
in narrative than what we hired him for, for he 
was a Ulysses in describing his travels and es- 
capes. Among'the first was a journey his master, 
a North Carolinian, sent him on to deliver a sold 
horse to a Quaker many miles inland, presumably 
at Rich Square. From the distance from home he 
was obliged to remain all night, and from his ac- 
customed usage, he expected nothing better than 
a snack to eat and a pallet before the fire, as it 
was winter. Instead of that, the kind Quaker 
mistress of the house, after giving a good supper 
put him to sleep in what he had never before 
seen, a feather bed. His expression of the new 
sensation was, ‘‘I went down, down, down, till I 
thought I’d never come to the bottom!’’ As my 
first knowledge of Friends’ kindness to the black, 
I thought it misplaced, as the fellow was coarse 
and thankless, and would have thought as well of 
his benefactor had she placed him on the kitchen 
floor. 

At Suffolk, we were in the neighborhood where 
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George Fox and his companions, Robert Widders, 
James Lancaster and George Pattison, after their 
journey from the North through Maryland and 
Virginia, pushed through the swamps of Eastern 
North Carolina. They started up the Nansemond 
River, passing by what is now Suffolk, in canoes, 
and going through intervening swamp lands took 
boat down the Chowan and Roanoke. Whoever 
has seen this country can realize Fox’s quaint 
narrative: ‘‘We were much wetted in the canoe 
the lying captain lent us, the water plashing in 
upon us for the boat being loaden, could not swim; 
so that we pulled off our shoes and stockings and 
waded a pretty way.’’ But he was rewarded with 
‘‘precious meetings’’ and the sight of ‘‘tender 
people,’’ a visit to Indians, and a dispute with a 
‘‘sceptic doctor,’’ ‘“who would needs dispute with 
us to the denial that the light and Spirit of God 
was not in the Indian, and who ran out so far that 
at length he would not own the Scripture.’’ 

Fox got as far south as Edenton and then came 
north to Perquimans, where were Friends, and 
having good meetings canoed and waded his way 
northward. Several meetings were established 
then and afterward in Perquimans and Pasquo- 
tank Counties, which went down one by one, un- 
der the stress of slavery and restless emigration 
until no particular meeting but Piney Woods was 
kept out of ten which were once in being, of 
those belonging to that section of Eastern Quart- 
er. As each died out their few members were 
joined to Piney Woods, then tending toward ‘‘the 
last sigh of the Moors,”’ as the final resort of the 
Saracens of Spain was called. But Friends in 
Eastern North Carolina did not die then. This 
was 55 years ago. A revival at last came, a new 
meeting has been established at Up River, and 
Friends in that section number 300. 


Newtown, Pa. 


THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


HOLLAND GLIMPSES. 


If, at home, the holiday season finds us hunger- 
ing for scenery, we have only to leave the sea- 
shore for the mountains; or our inland home for 
the stretches of the sea—there is no need for the 
seven or ten days of the ocean voyage to take us 
to change of air and glories of the mountains and 
the shore. But to know how our brethren live ‘‘in 


the other half’’ of the world, is a profounder in- | 


terest than mountains and valleys, however deeply 
these move us. The old world has ‘‘ways’’ so 
different from our own! I look up from my writing 


the city, a large cart piled with carpets and rugs 
drawn by a dog and his master. 


’ 


In the opposite 
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direction, fisher-women of Scheveningen are push- 
ing their carts or carrying their baskets to the city 
markets. In the four hours trip from Leiden, 
through the canals and into the broader waters of 
the ‘‘Old Rhine’ and the Brassemer Meer desig- 
nated the‘ Dutch Lake District’’—the concentrated 
beauty of Holland, it would not be extravagant to 
say—we get close views of the life of the 40,000 
Hollanders who spend their lives on the canal 
boats, making their homes within these narrow 
limits, rearing their children, promoting them- 
selves from the ownership of one boat to a larger 
one—the sole ambition of their lives. The dogs 
have been emancipated by law from service in 
propelling these boats; now, this work falls fre- 
quently to the women and children. Yesterday I 
saw the husband and wife together drawing the 
boat from the bank of the canal. Or, the women 
may be seen about the more domestic duties of 
cooking and the laundry in the morning; and in 
the afternoon in fresh white cap and apron with 
their knitting, while the children and the small 
dog play about the boat. The government has 
wakened to the needs of these children, and a 
Compulsory Education Act in 1900 has compelled 
some care that they get the rudiments of educa- 
tion. 

The fisher-folk as we see them on the island of 
Marken, for instance, seem to have hardly more 
scope in their lives than the canal people. They 
swarm the narrow passageways that can scarcely 
be called streets, much like the busy occupants of 
an ant-hill. Their tiny houses are often without 
chimneys—the smoke from the primitive heating 
apparatus escaping as it can. Their bed rooms 
are only closets with beds like the berths ofa 
steamer. Yet glimpses into these little houses not 
on exhibition, discover very shining copper and 
brass, and bits of fine china and carved wood 
gathered together by sea-faring ancestors. There 
is much that is picturesque in the quaint costumes 
of the different provinces, especially in the pretty 
white lace caps of the women and the little girls 
as well, sometimes overdecorated, it is true, with 
gold or silver or tinsel, yet softening the outlines 
of faces that have not the chances for beauty of 
those more gently bred. The sewing-machine has 
made its way, however, into these provinces, as 
have also the fashion books; and mothers are be- 
ginning to follow the fashions of the world in 
dressing their little children. It is possible, too, 
that compulsory education may promote more 
rapid changes in the ‘‘ways’’ of the people than 


_ have hitherto been made. 
this moment to see passing toward the outskirts of | 


Seeing the perpetual dampness of Holland and 
its uncertain sunshine, one wonders that so many 


| of its little ones come to maturity. To those who 
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live under the laws of modern scientific sanitation 
with its warfare against ‘‘germs,’’ it must ease 
somewhat the strain of life, to observe a class of 
people not born tu the bondage of fear! 

We expect the wind-mill to be a feature in the 
landscape of Holland. The church-spire is not 
less characteristic in the horizon that bounds 
every view outside the city limits. It is good to 
believe that the life of the spirit is promoted in 
way and places that do not reveal themselves to 
the casual observer. 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
The Hague, Ninth month 11th, 1907. 


Moral rights and duties formed upon the rela- 
tions of man to man are applicable to all situa- 
tions, and to deny this applicability to a difficult 
case, is to beg the entire question. When 
an entire class in a community confess that with 
out an appeal to arms they cannot deal with 
trades unions, who, after all, represent a national 
and international movement a hundred years old, 
they practically admit that they cannot manage 
their business under existing conditions of modern 
life. —Jane Addams. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


1907. Lesson No. 40. Tenth month 6th. 


ISRAEL’S NEW LEADER. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. 
Joshua 1: 5. 


THE Scripture of the Lesson is Joshua 1: 1-11. 


The book of Joshua tells us the story of the con- 
quest of Canaan To this all the patriarchs had 
been looking forward, and it was the completion 
of the great movement which began with the Exo- 
dus. It is a continuation of the story told in the 
Pentateuch. For this reason most Bible scholars 
now think of the first six books of the Bible as 
belonging together and speak of them as the 
Hexateuch. Like the other five books, the book 
of Joshua appears to be made up of several narra- 
tives. Parts of each were taken and the whole 
made into one story by some skillful editor. 

‘‘Throughout the Pentateuch — from the first 
promise to Abraham to the vision of the dying 
Moses on Mt. Nebo—the possession of the land of 
Canaan is kept steadily in view as the goal to 
which the history is moving.’’ It is not likely 
that the narratives which were used in compiling 
the Pentateuch stopped with the death of Moses; 
they must have gone on to tell of the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan. 

The six books of the Hexateuch form a complete 
historical work, ending with the death of Joshua; 
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but they are also part of a larger history extend- 
ing from the creation of the world to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

When the time of mourning for Moses had been 
observed, the voice of Jehovah spoke to Joshua, 
telling him that now he must be the leader of the 
people. He felt that the time had come to cross 
over the Jordan and take possession of the land 
which he was ready to seize at the end of the sec- 
ond year of their wanderings. He believed that 
Jehovah would be with him as he had been with 
Moses, and he seemed to hear his voice saying, 
‘*Be strong and of good courage.”’ 

By way of getting ready for the proposed march 
into the enemy’s country Joshua bade the officers 
go through the camp and command the people to 
prepare victuals and be ready to cross the Jordan 
in three days. The food which they were to pre- 
pare may have been found in hunting, or it may 
have been from their own flocks. 

Although the Israelites had so long looked upon 
Canaan as the promised land, they now realized 
that it was not to be theirs without an effort on 
their part. They thus learned the world-old les- 
son that whatever is worth having is worth striv- 
ing for. To-day we would not think it right to go 


| in and take possession by the sword of land that 


belonged to another. But if we greatly desired 
an estate we should have to work until we obtained 
the money to buy it. Or if we took possession of 
government land years of hard labor would be neces- 
sary before we could make of it an attractive 
home. It is the same way with intellectual and 
spiritual wealth. No one can come into possession 
of either simply by desiring to possess it. There 
must be a conscious striving to put down our sel- 
fish impulses and to reach out for ‘‘the kingdom 
of heaven and its righteousness.”’ 

The attitude of courage is largely a matter of 
temperament. Some persons hardly know what 
fear is, while others always go forward with 
trembling. The most truly brave are those who 
do the thing that ought to be done, although their 
hearts quake while they are doing it. The knowl- 
edge that a thing ought to be done makes them 
feel that from the great Source of all power 
strength will be given them to do it, and this 
faith makes them ‘“‘strong and very courageous.’’ 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Moral 
The Call to Leadership. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.— What position had 
Joshua held up to this time? How much of the land would 
Joshua have? What do you understand by ‘‘ the wilder- 
ness?’’ by ‘‘this Lebanon?’’ Where was the River Eu- 
phrates? the land of the Hittites? What is the name of 
‘‘the great sea?’’ What have we already learned about 
‘‘the book of the law.’’ What was Joshua commanded to 
do with it? 


Courage. 
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REVIEWING THE SCHOOL FOR STUDY. 

At this time it is impossible to measure 
the good results that may follow the work of the 
Friends’ School for Religious and Social Study, 
which closed its sessions at the George School on 
the 13th. All that we can now do is to review the 
School as to its evident composition and charac- 
teristics. 

In attendance and continuously sustained inter- 
est the School exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations of its promoters. During the two weeks 
211 persons signed the roll. This number does 
not include nearly as many more who attended 
evening lectures, or one or more morning periods, 
without putting their names on the register. Of 
the 211, Pennsylvania furnished 157; New Jersey, 
18; New York, 8; Delaware, 6; Virginia, 4; Mary- 
land, 3; Ohio, 2; Indiana, 1; Canada, 1; Florida, 
1; Oklahoma, 1; and seven were present from 
England, either as students or instructors. A 

- large proportion of those present represented those 
below the middle age, although the school includ- 
ed those from 18 to 77 

The rural and suburban neighborhoods and 
meetings were largely represented, the cities not 
making nearly as good a showing in proportion to 
their Friendly population. The School was com- 
posed of workers, there being practically no 
shirking of the serious part of the program. That 
is, practically every person attended the study 
periods and the lectures, and most took notes and 
so classified the instruction received that it can be 
utilized in the future. It is impossible to believe 
that this company of Friends can go to their 
homes without a more determined disposition to 
be of service in their home neighborhoods than 
they were when they came. 

The effect of the School must be twofold. First, 
in the matter of equipment for service, and sec- 
ond, in the outlook which those who attended will 








round of religious study. The lectures at every 
point tended to broadness of vision, and to the de- 
velopment of the spirit of real brotherhood. 
Christianity instead of being a system of mere 
individual salvation, was presented in its collec- 
tive and social aspects, and mere belief, however 
orthodox, was not presented as the goal of relig- 
ious ambition. In fact it was made persistently 
apparent that Christianty is the bringing of the 
kingdom of Good in this world, and that kingdom 
cannot come until it is preceded by more righteous 
conditions for human betterment. 

In the matter of Biblical study new light and 
new direction were given. The really scientific 
spirit was emphasized as the only way to get at 
the truth in the study of either the Old or the 
New Testament, even to the consideration of the 
mission and ministry of Jesus himself. There is 
small danger of being enslaved to dogmatic theol- 
ogy, when two distinct points in the instruction 
given are kept well in mind: first, that all we 
know about Jesus comes from men who manifestly 
did not understand him, no matter how intensely 
they loved him; second, that in the consideration 
of the New Testament stories, whether in whole 
or in proof texts, one may arrive at either uni- 
tarian or trinitarian conclusions without affecting 
his real Christianity, and he may hold to or reject 
the theory of the virgin birth, with complete 
assurance that neither is vital to the actual Chris- 
tian gospel. 

Those who listened to the teaching regarding 
Jeremiah and the Religion of the Prophets, must 
have had new revelation of the splendor of the 
Old Testament as literature, while the Prophets 
as brave and consistent teachers of righteousness 
will stand out as inspiring examples for all future 
time. 

-As ours is distinctively a collective civilization, 
the School impresses the necessity of service as 
the only way to apply religion to present-day con- 
ditions and problems, and that means in its close 
application, knowing the needs of one’s neighbor- 
hood, and taking sane and practical ways of meet- 
ing them. That the School created a well-defined 
appetite for a future like experience, was well 
illustrated by the practical unanimity with which 
those in attendance signified their desire to be 
members of another School with like purpose in 
the future. 

The test of the work done at the George School 
will appear in the coming months, as concerned 


| efforts are made towards more effectiveness in the 


line of all of our Friendly concerns, in the First- 
day and every-day work in the home meetings 
and neighborhoods. 
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As we go to press, the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals is in session in Boston. It 
is impossible for us to give any account of it this 
week, but we hope to do so in the next issue of 
the Intelligencer. Among those present as dele- 
gates from our body of Friends under appointment 
by direction of Friends’ General Conference are 
Isaac Wilson, Dr. O. Edward Janney, Henry W. 
and Eliza Wilbur, Benjamin and Sarah Miller, Al- 
ban G. Thomas, Caroline Brooke, Mary Travilla, 
Lavinia Hoopes, Laura Satterthwaite, George A. 
McDowell and wife, James Haviland and wife and 
daughter, Martha Haviland and others. 

On First-day afternoon about twenty Friends 
who had come in advance met at The Bartol Hotel 
with the Friends and those of Friendly connection 
who live in or near Boston, among whom were 
Sarah M. Nowell, former librarian of Swarthmore 
College, Mary R. Brown, Mary B. Slack, Anna 
Andrews, Estelle Andrews, Margaretta J. Cullen, 
Ralph Lord, Norwood Hallowell and daughter. Ann 
Andrews undertook to get the names of the 
Friends present and others who may be sought 
out and invite them to meet at her home to con- 
sider whether the time may beright for some in- 
formal organization for occasional meetings of 
some kind. 


Boston, Mass. R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

(The Friends’ Seminary, New York City, sends out the 
following, printed as a folder, to its patrons and prospec- 
tive patrons. ] 

Friends’ Seminary is maintained by the Society 
of Friends, a non-sectarian organization. 

The cardinal principles of the Society are: in- 
dividual responsibility, as a consequence of indi- 
vidual ability to discern truth and to know right; 
social responsibility, as a consequence of the pos- 
sibility of strengthening the sense of right by 
proper education; pure democracy, as a conse- 
quence of the equal right of all persons to an op- 
portunity for development; the paramount import- 
ance of conduct; the efficacy of love, as opposed 
to selfishness, fear or indifference. 

The cardinal virtues aimed at are: sincerity, 
moderation, and simplicity. 

Friends’ Seminary recognizes the necessity of 
providing for the physical, intellectual, esthetic, 
moral and religious training of children, to the 
end that they may become efficient and well dis- 
posed citizens. The religious training is infor- 
mal, indirect, and completely unsectarian. The 
physical training includes, besides gymnasium 
work, the maintenance of healthful conditions for 
study and play. The moral and esthetic training 
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are in part direct, but depend chiefly upon the 
atmosphere of the school. Only such methods of 
discipline are employed as exemplify the prin- 
ciples of the Society; no. improper incentives to 
study are employed. The intellectual training is 
intended primarily to develop power and adapta- 
bility. There is no cramming and no working for 
marks. 


‘*That which we are we shall teach, not voluntarily, but 
involuntarily.’’—-Emerson. 


**And the entire object of education is to make people 
not merely do the right things, but enjoy the right things 

not merely industrious, but to love industry—-not merely 
pure, but to love purity—not merely just, but to hunger 
and thirst after justice.’’— Ruskin. 


‘*Perhaps the most valuable result of all education is the 
ability to make yourself do the thing you have to do when 
it ought to be done, whether you like it or not.’’ 


Hucley. 


CHARLES WAGNER AND UNITARIANISM. 
From The Friend (Philadelphia) 

Dear Brother in Christ.—In No. 6, vol. Ixxxi of 
The Friend, which I received to-day, I have been 
very surprised to read an article with the title: 
““Charles Wagner Disavows Unitarianism.’’ The 
article contains quotations taken from a ‘‘private’’ 
letter written by me. Although the quotation is 
clearly expressing how far I am to ‘‘disavow’’ any 
kind of true Christianism, I feel bound to protest 
strongly. Some people reading that aggressive 
title under which my strictly confidential and 
peaceful words are published, could be led to mis- 
understand my thought, and to take from mea 
bad example. I try by God’s grace, to become 
every day more a Christian man, simply—and will 
never bear to be called by anyone a member of a 
church-sect or a theological party. All my life, 
all my books, stand for that cause. Surely I am 
not a Unitarian. But I have not to disavow Uni- 
tarianism. If only he is in his heart a very dis- 
ciple of Christ, an Unitarian is equal to any other 
disciple. No Christian man, no church has a 
right to repel or condemn him. It would bea 
crime against the Spirit acting in him as in every 
child of God. 

As the respect and brotherly love for all kinds 
of disciples of the same Divine Master has ever 
been a strong principle among the French liberal 
Presbyterians and now in the recently created 
‘*Union des Eglises reformees de France’? I am 
only too glad to be a member of such an open 
church organization, where with God’s gracious 
help the old and awful theological ‘‘anathema’’ 
shall no more be. By the same reason! ama 
member of the American Ministers’ Union. Why 
did I not attend the congress of Boston, now 
assembling, where religious people are called to 
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join from all over the world? It is only because 
it was not possible for me to go. Otherwise I 
would have gone there and brought the most 
Christian message I could—sure to be received 
with joy, even not unfolding the Unitarian flag. 

With very best love and asking to be published 
as quickly as possible. 

CHARLES WAGNER. 
Welzenhausen, Sept. 2nd. 

[To which the editor of The Friend adds the 
following note: ‘‘The editor alone is responsible 
for the words in the title which now appear to be 
ill-chosen, viz: ‘‘Disavows Unitarianism,’’ since 
Charles Wagner does not acknowledge any ism to 
disavow. Wealso supposed that the publication 
of the former letter was desired for his protec- 
tion. ] 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL STUDY. 


With two very distinctive sessions the summer 
school has marked its close. On Fifth-day even- 
ing, the 11th, the school gathered in the assembly 
room to entertain and to be entertained. No reg- 
ular lecture had been provided for the evening and 
the young blood seized the opportunity. Douglas 
Pepler was master of revels, except when it was 
his turn to entertain and then he yielded the gavel 
to Dr. Joseph S. Walton. Eleanor Wood and 
Emily Ingram Walton recited from Riley. Mar- 
garetta and Mariana Packer played on the piano 
and Emily S. Cooper and Edith M. Longstreth 
sang a duet, which like Herbert Wood’s solo, had 
been hastily composed on the model of some popu- 
lar air and which had such pertinent application 
to doings at the school that the spirit of mirth 
rose to high water mark. Douglas Pepler was 
another of the musicians who sang original songs, 
but perhaps the favorites of the evening were the 
colored waitresses and workmen who had organ- 
ized a chorus under the direction of Douglas Pep- 
ler and Ellen P. Way. They sang two camp meet- 
ing hymns and in the final effort to sing the 
humorous tale, of ‘‘The Preacher and the Bear,”’ 
their gleefulness bubbled over and the spirit of 
mirth swept them from the platform in uncontrol- 
lable laughter. 

The closing number of the evening was held in 
the dining room where we sat as guests of the 
English pilgrims, and sang more songs and made 
after dinner speeches and revelled in each other’s 
presence until after communing thus with brothers 
and sisters, our hearts easily passed into a devo- 
tional communion with the Heavenly Father and 
in the midst of this ‘‘sacred sacrament of silence’’ 
we listened to beautiful words of prayer from the 
lips of one of our earnest teachers. 
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If the evening demonstrated that the spirit of 
free mirth leads naturally heavenward, so also 
the following morning demonstrated that the 
spirit of free inquiry takes us onward to God’s 
presence. The order of exercises was inverted so 
that the meeting might come after the lectures. 
Dr. J. C. Bewer of Union Theological Seminary 
gave the last of his talks on the prophet Jeremiah. 
Herbert G. Wood concluded his lectures on the 
“Religious Gains of Higher Criticism,’’ and 
Henry W. Wilbur so summed up for us the work of 
the school that after his remarks were done, with- 
out recess or sign we were at once a meeting for 
worship. And one needed only to be there to feel 
how sincere that worship was and how deeply the 
Spirit of Light was reaching into our hearts. 
Many Friends, young and old, gave expression to 
their feelings of thankfulness for the school; of 
desire that all might push far forward in doing 
the Father’s work; and of prayer that all might 
be raised up above the weak spots of their na- 
tures. Just after meeting was dismissed, several 
voices broke spontaneously into sacred song, ‘‘God 
be with you till we meet again,’’ and our wish 
was deepened that the summer school might be- 
come a permanent institution. The meeting has 
already taken its place among those mountain 
peaks of spiritual experience which remain clearly 
definite in our recollection. 

The school suffered two disapyointments: on 
Seventh-day, the 7th, when State Treasurer Berry 
was unable to fulfil his engagement to lecture on 
“*Civic Duty,’’ owing to the lateness of trains, 
and when Arthur Dewees of the Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity was kept so busy studying 
neighborhood conditions that he could not give us 
his promised talk on that subject. The lectures 
of Dr. Darby of London on Peace and of Dr. 
Josiah Strong of New York on Social Service have 
occupied much of our attention during the week; 
and the two lectures by Stephen S. Wise of 
the Free Synagogue, New York, furnished a very 
concrete example of the growth of brotherhood in 
religious life. One of Dr. Wise’s lectures was a 
discussion of the growth of the modern spirit of 
brotherhood. It is hardly necessary to mention 
here the work done under Dr. Bewer in studying 
Jeremiah and the lectures by Herbert G. Wood on 
the ‘‘Gospel of St. John and ‘‘Religious Gains of 
Higher Criticism.’’ Echoes of these will spread 
far by private correspondence and conversation, 
though they are worthy of an extended account 
in public print. Anna Hilborn of Swarthmore 
has conducted a class of methods of primary 
teaching, assisted at one session by Anna Pettit, 
a recent Swarthmore graduate, and Jesse H. 
Holmes and George A. Walton have continued 
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their study classes in Christian History and the 
Life of Jesus. 

The meetings not on the regular program have 
been an interesting feature of the school life. 
Douglas Pepler’s paper on ‘‘Prayer’’ read on 
First-day evening, after the Friends had gathered 
in from visiting the near-by meetings, made a 
profound impression. One afternoon we held a 
‘‘clearing house for ideas,’’ where the question 
asked ‘‘Is the Society of Friends played out?’’ 
was answered by an emphatic ‘‘No.’’ Some, how- 
ever, severly arraigned the self-satisfaction, the 
resting at ease in our spiritual heritage which 
sometimes makes people think that the Society’s 
best days are over; and others deplored our in- 
ability to mingle more widely among men and dis- 
cussed how we might remove this stumbling 
block. At another time we held a Woodbrooke 
meeting and tried to perfect plans to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities which are available 
among our English Friends. : 

The most characterictic feature of the school 
has been its good fellowship. Everyone has en- 
tered so without reserve into the communal life, 
that we separated in very truth a society of 
friends. The lectures have been good, the oppor- 
tunities for recreation unusual, but neither would 
the lectures have brought so much instruction or 
the recreation such abounding fun had not the 
very best of good fellowship prevailed. Students 
had gathered from seven states and three coun- 
tries. Very few had previous acquaintance with 
their fellow students but these things were not 
obstacles to the growing friendships which 
seemed to be everywhere. Each one is eagerly 
looking forward to another session of the summer 
school, perhaps not next summer, or the year fol- 
lowing, when we may once more meet together 
and strengthen the bonds of friendship. The 
school made its deepest impression in arousing 
the desire to be of use to God, and so 
potent was good fellowship in arousing such an 
ambition that one of the impromptu songs con- 
tained lines like these: 

‘*They hunted and they holloed and the next thing they 


did find 
Was a spirit of good fellowship and that they left behind. 


One said it was quite out-of-date, but a Quaker he said 
Nay. 

’Tis the world-force of the future and it has come to 
stay.’’ GEORGE A. WALTON. 


We have gone manfully, according to the best 
light we have; but we have not taken enough care 
that this should be really the best light possible 
for us, that it should not be darkness. 

—Matthew Arnold. 


CANADA HALF YEARLY MEETING. 


Canada Half Yearly Meeting was held at New 
Market, Ont., the lst and 2nd of Ninth month. 
First-day morning at 11 the meeting for worship 
met at Yonge Street Meeting-house, with a fair 
attendance of Friends and others, and after silent 
waiting the living word was handed forth by 
Isaac Wilson. 

On Second-day, the 2nd, the business meeting 
convened at 10 a.m. A meeting is soon to be 
established in Toronto, henceforth to be known as 
Toronto Central Preparative, in affiliation with 
Yonge Street Monthly Meeting. This new meet- 
ing is the result of the Friends’ Association or- 
ganization in Toronto about four years ago. This 
association has been doing good work under con- 
siderable difficulty and has enlisted the interest of 
several persons, not in membership with us, 
whose influence has been instrumental in the 
growth of a regular meeting in the capital city. 
William Greenwood Brown, president of this asso- 
ciation, was present. He alluded to the apathy 
apparent in the ministry and spoke impressively 
regarding the conditions that call for reform and 
the obligation of attending meetings for worship. 
Charlotte C. Talcott also spoke, regarding the 
Friends’ mission. Isaac Wilson bore a testimony 
tending to the encouragment and faithfulness of 
our members. 

The meeting adjourned to be held at Uxbridge, 
Ont., in Fifth month, 1908. C. C. T. 
Bloomfield, Ont. 


Work is a bleak redeemer, but it does redeem. 
Emily Dickinson. 


ANNIVERSARY OF WEST FRIENDS 
ASSOCIATION. 

The tenth anniversary of the forming of the 
West (Ohio) Friends’ Association was held Ninth 
month 14th at the West meeting-house. About 
twenty persons came in time for the picnic dinner 
at noon in the grove, others coming later for the 
exercises in the afternoon. The meeting was 
opened by an address by the president, Clarkson 
Heacock, which was followed by a recitation by 
Lenore Mather. Emerson E. Heacock in a paper, 
‘‘In Memoriam,’’ gave a beautiful and impressive 
tribute to the loyalty, integrity, helpfulness, and 
courage of the five members of the Association 
whom death had taken during the ten years: 
Rachel . Heacock, Barton Heacock, William A. 
Heacock, Enos Heacock, and Elwood Lamborn. 
Leona Baily then gavea recitation, after which 
the meeting concluded with sentiments. The re- 
union was.one of genuine inspiration and helpful- 
ness to all present. A VISITOR, 
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FRIENDS IN SCANDINAVIA. 

William C. Allen [of the Yearly Meeting held at 
Arch St., Philadelphia] writes from Aalborg, 
Denmark, to The Friend Seventh month 27th:—- 
‘‘After ten weeks of hard work subsequent to 
Dublin Yearly Meeting, I was taken very unwell 
and obliged to leave the Irish climate for a time. 
After two weeks of rest, at a Friend’s house and 
in a hotel, we resumed work on the continent and 
are now almost through Denmark. We have been 
much off the usual course of English-speaking trav- 
elers, but find this little country as interesting and 
wide awake as any I have seen. About first of Eighth 
month we expect to proceed towards Norway. 
Afterwards we hope to return to Ireland and con- 
clude work there. 

‘‘Johan Marcussen has been most helpful as 
guide and interpreter through Denmark. We 
have accounted it a great blessing to have him 
with us. The work is slow because of the way 
Friends are scattered. In acountry where about 
ninety-five per cent. of the population belong tothe 
established church, and where dissenters, like 
Friends, are esteemed disloyal and suffer many 
trials of a social and legal nature, these Friends 
certainly are entitled to our deep sympathy. They 
give us a hearty welcome. 

“‘The Yearly Meeting lasted two days and its 
sessions evidenced that Friends feel their isolation 
and difficulties. But it also seemed as if because 
thereof, they all the more prized the fellowship 
and spiritual intercourse which the meetings 
afforded. The spirit of love was in their midst, 
and not a few seasons of tenderness, even to 
tears, were witnessed.’’—American Friend. 


NEW COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDU- 
CATION AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Six new courses were offered last year at the 
college in Education and Psychology. 
the work has been so arranged that teachers in the 
community may have an opportunity to pursue 
some of these courses on Seventh-day morning. The 
work is of the regular college grade and the stu- 
dent may obtain one, two, or more hours of 
credit in college studies. All courses are open to 
teachers. 

The course in Psychology will consist of one or 
two hours of lectures with additional laboratory 
work if desired. 


gist, who has had special training at Harvard and 
also abroad with Professor Wundt, the founder of 


experimental psychology. 


al Problems. Dr. Baldwin is Professor of Psy- 
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This year | 


This course is under the direct- | 
orship of Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, a trained psycholo- | 





A course is also given | 


on Fifth-day morning in Contemporary Education- | tempted to keep back with their mops the Atlantic 


chology in the West Chester State Normal School. 

The courses in School Management and Methods 
of Teaching will consist of one hour each. These 
courses will be in charge of Prof. Edward B. 
Rawson, of New York, a trained and experienced 
educator, who has pursued advanced work in the 
School of Pedagogy, New York University. Prof. 
Rawson is Supervising Principal of the Friends’ 
School of New York. 

The courses in Institutes of Education and the 
History of Education, Medieval and Modern, are 
given during the first two periods on Third-day by 
Joseph S. Walton, a well known educator, who was 
formerly Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Chester County. Dr. Walton is Principal of the 
George School. 

The fee of these courses is five dollars per course 
for each semester. For further particulars write 
to W. A. ALEXANDER, Registrar, 

Swarthmore College. 


A CHANGE OF HEROES. 

The Chicago Board of Education some time ago 
found it was dangerous matter to name a school 
building after a living hero, and it behooves them 
to be cautious in ascribing such honors to the dead 
even. The Catholic church is wise in compiling 
its list of saints deliberately, but if we are rightly 
informed the recent action of the revised School 
Board of Chicago, in causing the name of Henry 
George to be cut out of the stone placed above the 
door of a new school building and to chisel instead 
thereof the name of George M. Pullman, is an act 
that ought to arouse indignation were it not so 
puerile and childish. Pullman gave us the sleep- 
ing car and all travelers should give him due honor 
for the same, but his ideal village, based upon an 
autocracy, has been a failure. The citizens there- 
of have been glad to escape out of the enforced 
ideal condition even into the mismanagement of 
the Chicago municipality. Henry George’s theory 


| of single tax may or may not be practical, but 


Henry George himself has already found a safe 
and sure place among the immortals, because he 
was touched with the woes of the world and illu- 
minated with prophetic hopes and sublime ideals. 
The citizens of Pullman may wish to honor the 
founder by putting his name even over a public 


' school building, though it had better gracea 


foundry, and the School Board of Chicago will have 
school buildings enough even to dedicate them to 
this captain of industry, but the school children of 
coming generations will honor the obliterated 
name and will smile at the imbecile attemptof a 
whilom school board of education who thus at- 


ocean. Let the School Board of Chicago chip the 
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name of Henry George out of the stone; the school 
children within will learn to con the lines of Rich- 
ard Hovey to Henry George, which bear his death 
date, October 29, 1897. 
Oh, be his death a clarion 
To hearten, not dismay! 
Fight on! 
We have not lost the day. 
Ay, if the day be lost, what then? 
The cause, the cause endures. 
Be men— 
The triumph yet is yours. 
The triumph every cause has won 
That called men to be free! 
Fight on, 
Indomitable as he— 
As he, our captain without stain, 
The Bayard of. the poor. 
Be men! 
Flinch no man in this hour. 
Remember him who knew no fear, 
And craved no diadem. 
A cheer! 


Be that his requiem. — Unity (Chicago. ) 
THE BREWERS ON PROHIBITION. 

One of Kansas’ temperance workers recently, 
while traveling on the train, engaged his seatmate 
in conversation, which, after a few minutes, 
naturally drifted to the question of the prohibitory 
law. His companion proved to be an agent of the 
Schlitz Brewing Company, and in the course of 
the conversation the agent said: 

‘‘Anybody who says that prohibition does not 
prohibit is either a fool or a liar. I am now on 
my way to Wisconsin. I also work in North Da- 
kota, and I can sell more beer in Wisconsin in 
four days than I can sell in North Dakota in four 
months. Our company is not telling this, but we 
are doing all we can to disgust people with pro- 
hibition, so that if the question ever comes to the 
people they will vote out prohibition.”’ 

—The Kansas Issue. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


_ [Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. | : 


The Personality of Jesus. By Charles H. Bar- 
rows. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.— 
Not attempting such problems as those attacked 
in the recent works of Foster [The Finality of the 
Christian Religion] and Schmidt [The Prophet of 
Nazareth], not as elaborate in its treatment of 
special aspects of Jesus’ work and character as 
the scholarly and beautiful writings of Prof. Pea- 
body [Jesus Christ and the Social Question, Jesus 
Christ and the Christian Character, etc.] there is 
yet a decided place for such a volume as this,—a 
somewhat popular presentation of the life, mes- 
sage, leading ideas, etc., of the Seer of Nazareth. 
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OUT OF DOORS. 


Just to be out of doors! So still! So green! 
With unbreathed air, illimitable, clean, 
With soft, sweet scent of happy growing things, 
The leaves’ soft flutter, sound of suddex wings, 
The far faint hills, the water wide between. 


Breast of the great earth-mother! Here we lean 
With no conventions hard to intervene, 
Content, with the contentment nature brings, 
Just to be out of doors. 
And under all the feeling half foreseen 


Of what this lovely world will come to mean 
To all,of us when the uncounted strings 
Are keyed aright, and one clear music rings 
In all our hearts. - Joy universal, keen, 
Just to be out of doors! 





In the Cosmopolitan. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


BIRTHS. 


SAVAGE.—At Hempstead L. I. Ninth month 20th, 1907, 
to Jose R. F. and Mary Hutchinson Savage a daughter 
whose name is Eliza Dutton Savage. 





DEATHS. 


HAYDOCK.—Eliza P. Baright Haydock, of Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, widow of Eden Haydock, for- 
merly of Rahway, New Jersey, died at the home of her 
niece, Mary Baright Dunsmore, in Los Angeles, California, 
Eighth month 10th, 1907, aged nearly 85 years. 


HOOPES.—Entered into rest Fifth-day, Ninth month 
19th, 1907, at her home in Westtown Township, Chester 
Co., Pa., Minerva Barnard Hoopes, widow of Ellwood 
Hoopes. She was descended from a long line of Quaker 
ancestry, being the daughter of Eusebius and Sarah Bar- 
nard of the same county. Although not a member of 
Friends she was thoroughly in unison with them and wor- 
shipped when opportunity offered at Goshen Meeting. She 
was an exemplary character with a bright and sunny dis- 
position. Her memory will be long cherished by her 
friends Death was occasioned by typhoid fever. 


JEANES.—At the Friends’ Home, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Ninth month 24th, 1907, Anna T. Jeanes, aged &5 
years. 


KIRK.—On the 13th of Ninth month, 1907, at her late 
residence, 1715 N. Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Elizabeth 
T, Kirk., wife of the late William J. Kirk, ia the 78th 
year of her age. Funeral at Warminister Friends’ Meet- 
ing on the 7th inst. She was a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. 


SCULL. — Suddenly on Ninth month 16th, 1907, in 
New York, Isaac, son of Jusephine F. Scull and the late 
Paul Scull, in his 30th year. 


SHELDON.—Suddenly on the 5th of Third month, 1907, 
Mead Sheldon, aged 78 years and 4 months, at the home 
of his daughter at Wappengers Falls, Dutchess Co., 
N:. ¥. 

Martha Sheldon, widow of Mead Sheldon, died at the 
home of her daughter in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Eighth 
month 9th, 1907, aged 79 years. These beloved Friends 
were ‘‘lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in death 
were not long divided.’’ Both were life-long members of 


Duanesburg Monthly Meeting and deeply interested in the 
They 


best welfare of society. left two sons and two 
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daughters, with their families to mourn their loss, besides 
a large circle of loving friends. M. J. H. 


SIMMONS.— At her home in Wilmington, Delaware, 
Eighth month 18th, 1907, Julia, wife of James P. Simmons 
and daughter of Holliday J. and Louisa K,. Mifflin, in the 
26th year of her age. After a brief illness of typhoid 
fever this beautiful young life went out; she sweetly fell 
asleep. She was a devoted and loving wife, mother 
and daughter. To her sister she offered a wealth of 
affection which cannot be replaced. To her friends she 
was ever kind and loyal; full of consideration and thought- 
fulness of those in any way dependent upon her. Nat- 
urally of a joyous disposition she brought gladness to all 
about her. The place she has left vacant can never be filled. 
May the strong Arm of uplifting love and the healing 
power sustain her loved ones in this hour of their great 
sorrow. 

‘*And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee.’’ E. M. C. 


THOMPSON.—In Salem, N. J., Ninth month 15th, 
1907, Mary T., widow of Andrew Thompson, aged nearly 
98 years, an elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. This aged 
Friend retained her mental faculties until almost the last. 

She will be greatly missed by her many relatives and 
friends who knew her well and loved her tenderly. She 
was a diligent attender of meeting as long as health 
would permit. Her day’s work having kept pace with the 
day she was found in the evening of her life with her lamp 
trimmed and burning and ‘‘like a shock of corn’’ fully ripe 
she has been gathered into the Heavenly garner. 

S. C. W. 

WEBSTER.—In Collamer, Pa., on Ninth month 3rd, 
1907, Chalkley Webster, in the 78th year of his age. He 
was born in Upper Lacock Township, Lancaster Co, Pa., 
the 26th of Seventh month, 1830, and was a lifelong mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. Since 1878 he has been a 
member of Pennsville Monthly and Homeville Preparative 
Meetings, and was a consistent recorded minister. 


SAMUEL MARSHALL. 


[The following is found in great part in the news and 
editorial columns of the Milwaukee Press and the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. ] 

Samuel Marshall, the oldest banker in Wisconsin, found- 
er of the Marshall & Ilsley bank, died in his 87th year, 
after a remarkable business career of sixty years, un- 
equaled in length possibly by any banker in the west. 

Death was due to an acute attack of Bright’s disease, 
following a long illness, although he had only been con- 
fined to his home for five weeks. During the last six 
years, since his retirement as president of the banking 
institution which had been his life’s work, he had been 
away from his home but little, and his last visit to the 
bank was made about a year ago. 

With the death of Milwaukee’s veteran banker, there 
passed from the business and civic life of that city one of 
its most thoroughly trusted and respected figures whose 
name has for nearly half a century carried with it for all 
who knew or knew of him the impression of the strictest 
probity, of plain living, and straight dealing, of a man of 
whom it could be said in the literal sense that his word 
was as good as his bond. 

Samuel Marshall was born in the village of Concord- 
ville, Delaware County, Pa., in i820. His father, Samuel 
Marshall, was a member of a family dating their residence 





in Pennsylvania back to the time of the founding of Phila- 
delphia by William Penn. The house in which he was 
born was built by Thomas Marshall, the paternal ances- 
tor, in 1726. 

The son of a farmer, he was early accustomed to the 
privations and hard manual labor of farm life. In com- 
mon with other villages of the time and locality, Concord- 
ville boasted of no advanced educational institutions. 
Public schools were unknown. The only avenue offered 
the ambitious student was the private schools and in these 
the facilities were inadequate. 

When 13 years old he entered a boarding school at West- 
town, Chester county, Pa. During the winter of 1833-34 
he received his first schooling at this institution. Two 
years later, after continuing his studies at odd hours and 
upon days when he could be spared from the work upon 
his father’s farm, he entered Belmont academy, near 
Philadelphia. A winter at that institution completed his 
education as far as the schools were concerned. 

In the spring of 1836 he was apprenticed by his father 
to a hardware merchant at Wilmington, Del., for five 
years. He received $45 a year and his board. Five 
years after, when his apprenticeship was ended, he found 
employment in a hardware store in Philadelphia. He re- 
mained there until 1846, Although receiving but a mod- 
erate salary, during the five years as a clerk he had laid 
by a small sum of money. This amount, added to a few 
thousand dollars received from the estate of his father, 
became the foundation for the enterprise which was to 
perpetuate his name in financial circles in the middle west. 

In 1847 he came to Milwaukee. He rented one-half of 
a small store building on East Water Street, near Huron. 
With his slender capital and single-handed he began the 
banking business. His early training quickly asserted 
itself. By painstaking industry and conservative manage- 
ment. he surmounted the first difficulties, and when he was 
joined two years iater by Charles F, Ilsley he had formed 
the nucleus of the present Marshall & Ilsley bank. It 
was made a state bank in 1887, and is the oldest bank in 
continuous existence in the northwest. 

In 1853, he organized the Madison State bank at Madison, 
the first state bank in Wisconsin under the general bank- 
ing law. He was president of the bank, and continued to 
hold that office until 1890, when the’press of other business 
cares and advancing age caused him to resign. He contin- 
ued in the presidency of the Marshall & Ilsley bank until 
1901, when he tendered his resignation to the directors. 
It was reluctantly accepted, and resolutions were adopted 
regretting his withdrawal from active participation in the 
management of the bank, praising him for the great work 
he had accomplished in building up the extensive clientage 
of the institution, and thanking him for the uniform kind- 
ness with which he had treated his associates and employ- 
ees. He continued his interest, however, as a stockholder. 

He was one of the incorporators of the Milwaukee City 
railway, which operated the first street cars in the city, 
in 1865. He was also on the first board of directors of 
the Northwestern National Insurance company. For a 
long time he was connected with the Milwaukee Cement 
company, and has lately acted as president of the com- 
pany. He was the first treasurer of the Milwaukee 
library, which was afterwards merged with the public 
library. 

Samuel Marshall’s gifts to charitable institutions and 
to private charity were always substantial. He was a 
regular contributor to the Friend’s meeting to which he 
belonged in Philadelphia (sending in his contribution each 
year without waiting till the notice was sent him,) to the 
committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, to 
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the schools for the education of colored people in South 
Carolina, and to other Friendly activities as they were 
brought to his attention. In all the things which he did 
for the benefit of his fellow man, however, he was as 
modest as in his business dealings, only his closer associ- 
ates knew of his kindly deeds. The Passavant hospital 
in Milwaukee was one object of his generosity and for 
years he has been one of its most liberal patrons. He 
was also greatly interested in the work of the Rescue mis- 
sion, to which and other charities, he was a generous con- 
tributor. 

For forty years, and up to four years ago, he annually 
left the city for the south in the early spring always 
reaching Philadelphia in time to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing. He was a member of Spruce Street Meeting and 
when that was laid down his membership was transferred 
to Race Street, where it remained to the time of his 
death. For four years past his health has not permitted 
him to attend the Yearly Meeting, which he had not 
missed for forty years and in which he took great inter- 
est. In conformity with the religious belief of the Society, 
he never belonged to any secret society. 

Following the precepts of his early training and his re- 
ligious faith, Samuel Marshall was of a retiring disposi- 
tion and unassuming. To his associates he was an ideal 
financier, just in his dealings, sound in his judgment. He 
shunned notoriety and cared little for publicity. His bus- 
iness ideals were founded upon the traditions of the early 
school of finance and the names of Ilsley and Marshall 
have become synonymous with the highest standards of bus- 
iness integrity and business ability. 

In 1850 he was married to Elizabeth Grubb of Wilming- 
ton, Del., sister of the merchant to whom he had been 
apprenticed. She died in 1851, leaving one child that died 
three years after. In 1857, he was married to Emma 
Hager of Middleburg, Vt. She died in 1872, leaving four 
children, all of whom are living. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


H. M. Passmore writes from Spokane, Wash.: I am a 
subscriber for the Friend’s Intelligencer, have been receiv- 
ing it each week in my name since 1906, and enjoy read- 
ing its pages. We are isolated from Friends, but are 
striving to have a Friends’ meeting established in the city 
as there are several in Spokane who take the Frriend’s 
lutelligencer and we would be pleased to meet together. 
After reading my papers I send them around to others, 
some of whom are Friendly concerned.’’ 


The following from the Indianapolis News refers to 
the Yearly Meeting that was formerly a part of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting and occupies territory immediately west of 
it: The report by Calvin Stanly, statistical secretary of 
the Yearly Meeting shows that in the 106 churches that 
comprise the Western Yearly Meeting there are 15,709 
members a gain of 210 since last year. There are approx- 
imately 1,000 more women than men enrolled. 


‘*Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit 
Smaller Branches’’ has made the following appointments: 
Valley, Ninth month 22nd, at 10 a.m.; Radnor (appointed 
meeting,) Tenth month 6th, at 3 p.m.; take subway car 
at 15th and Market Sts. by 1.45 p.m. and Philadelphia and 
Western to Radnor; If stormy, coach will meet train; all 
members of the committee and other Friends are asked to 
attend. Reading, Tenth month 13th, at 11 a.m.; take 
train at Reading Terminal at 9 a.m. or Columbia Ave., at 
9.08. The next meeting of the committee will be Tenth 
month 18th, at 3.30 p.m. 
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The First-day schools of Philadelphia will open for the 
year of 1907-1908, on the first First-day in Tenth month. 
These schools are at 15th and Race Sts., 17th St and 
Girard Ave, 35th St. and Lancester Ave., (West Philadel- 
phia) ; Frankford, (Unity and Waln Sts.) ; Germantown, 
(Green St. and School House Lane), andin the afternoon 
at Fair Hill, Germantown Ave. and Cambria St. All 
Friends and all of Friendly connection or Friendly inter- 
ests, young and old, are asked to attend these First-day 
schools and to bring them to the attention of others who 
might be interested in attending or sending children. 


With the opening of the First-day schools on the 6th of 
Tenth month the meetings at 17th St. and Girard Ave., 
and at 35th St. and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, will 
change their time of assembling from 10.30 to 11 a.m. 


There will be a Young People’s Meeting at Girard 
Avenue Meeting House, Philadelphia, First-day, 9th month, 
29th., 1907, at 9.45 a. m., to consider the subject, 
‘*What is the Quaker Message?’’ Those who see this 
notice are invited to attend and to bring with them inquir- 
ing young Friends. The meeting is held under the care of 
the Sectional Committee of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philaldelphia, of which Mary A. Gilby is chair- 
man. There will be no set program, but a general con- 
sideration of the subject, along the lines indicated by the 
following: Birthright Friends must also be convinced 
Friends. Free ministry not merely staying away from 
other churches; weakness of such negative interpretation ; 
strength in vigorous positive expression of what a free 
ministry means. Inner Light, i. e. individual responsi- 
bility. Not what does my church (or discipline) permit, 
but what does my own leading require. Personal conse- 
cration to the service of the meeting, personal responsibili- 
ty for the depth of earnestness in the silence. 


Herbert G. and Dorothea Wood expected to sail for 
their home in England on the 26th. Douglas and Clare 
Pepler will sail on the 28th. 


At a recent session of Sandwich Monthly Meeting in 
Massachusetts, it was concluded to note on its minutes the 
present session as marking the 250th anniversary of the 
beginning of the Sandwich Meeting of the Society of 
Friends (perhaps the first Monthly Meeting) in America. 
Arrangements were also approved for holding, after the 
close of the coming session of Sandwich Quarterly Meeting 
in the Tenth Month, a bisesqui-centennial observance of the 
event, at which it is hoped a competent historian, and 
other interested Friends, will deliver appropriate addresses 


The Friend (Philadelphia. ) 


We note the following in The Friend (Phila) :—Lessons 
on Morality, by Mary Ward of Westtown Boarding School, 
is an attempt to condense and simplify the matter of that 
excellent work of Jonathan Dymond, Ess*ys on the Prin- 
ciples of Morality, and so to ‘‘modernize the expression’’ 
as to produce a valuable class-book ‘‘for the use of young 
persons in school.’’ We think, says the Evangelical Friend 
the attempt not only a laudable but a successful one. 
The book is upon the whole, well adapted to its purpose, 
and worthy of careful study by young ministers, mission- 
aries and teachers. An intelligent study and faithful prac- 
tice of Christian morals, is second in importance to Chris- 
tian experience only and to this it would generally prove 
its strength and safeguard. On sale at the Friends’ 
Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price 50 


| cents; postpaid, 55 cents. 
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FRIENDS’ 


The superintendent of the First-day school at 17th St. 


INTELLIGENCER, 


— 


and Girard Ave., Philadelphia for the coming year will | 


be Walker T. Linvill, who has been active in the work 
of the school as assistant superintendent. Mary A. Gilby 
will be the leader of the Junior Conference. The school 
opens on First-day, the 6th, at 9.45 a.m. 


Will you permit a Friend (in both senses) to call atten- 


| the 





[Ninth month 28, 1907 


raise a sum to help purchase the necessary equipment. 
The building is of brick, with foundation of Brandywine 
granite, and is located on a portion of the school property 
immediately adjoining the main school building. 
summer numerous 


During 
improvements have been made 


| throughout the school building all of which will add to the 


tion to a most significant sentence in a recent number of 


The Outlook? 
Ninth month 14th. It is describing the wonderfully suc- 
cessful meeting of the National Association of colored 
physicians, dentists and surgeons, and calls it a ‘‘conven- 
tion with a record.’’ Perhaps the keynote to its success 
is to be found in this sentence: ‘‘Many of the best 
equipped members did not open their mouths in public 
meeting during the entire session.’’ 


THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON. 


The Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del,, opened on the 
16th inst. with very bright prospects for another success- 
ful school year. 
270 as compared with 250 a year ago. This is the largest 
enrollment the school has ever had at a corresponding 
period and, in fact, is within twelve of the largest total 
enrollment the school has ever had. Owing to the in- 
creased attendance it has been necessary to fit up an addi- 
tional class room and to secure another teacher for the 
same. A new gymnasium, 73 by 49 feet, with a central 
heating plant, baseball cage, locker rooms and bath room 
for boys and girls, running-track is now well on toward 
completion, It is expected that the building will be en- 
tirely finished by Thanksgiving although parts in it will be 
ready for use previous to that time. This building has 
been made possible by the generosity of members of the 
local meeting and will be finely equipped in every way. 
The Alumni Association of the school are endeavoring to 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. | 
{In sending in notices for the Calen- | 
dar they should be put in the usual | 
form, so that they need not be re- | 
written. They must be in not later | 
than Third-day morning. ] 

friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th months. 

9th mo. 28th (7th-day.)—The Bucks 
First-day School Union, Wrightstown, 
Pa., at 10.30 a.m.; ‘‘How to Prepare 


OFFICES : 


The enrollment at the present time is | 


It will be found on page 49 of the issue of 





ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 

JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
*| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


efficiency of the school. The following comprises the 
corps of teachers for the current year: Caroline Ladd 
Crew, B. A. (Smith); Floyd P. Johnson B. A. (Corne!)) ; 
Edith P. Hubbard, B. A. (Vassar); Clawson Hammitt, 
(Julian Academy, Paris); Elsie C. Thomas, B. A. (Bryn 
Mawr); Clarence B. Dempster, B. S. (Syracuse Univer- 
sity); Elsie M. Brodrick (Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston); Bertha C. James, B. A. (Barnard); Eliazbeth 
F. Sensenig, B. E. (West Chester State Normal School) ; 
Elizabeth H. Lippincott, B. E. (Trenton State Normal 
School) ; Laura Agusta Yerkes, B. E. (National School of 
Oratory); Mary Wilson Pyle; Frances Aspril, B. E. 
(West Chester State Normal School); Mary A. Taylor. 

H. A. Norris 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—tThe Friends’ Association of 
Quakertown, met for the first time this season on the 19th 
at the home of Howard and Ella Kinsey: The president, 
Frank Ball, read the 118th Psalm. Minutes of the last 
meeting and two socials were read and approved. The 
association considered holding a course of lectures but the 
matter was referred to the School Committee for further 
action. Ella Kinsey read a portion of the first chapter in 
Higginson’s ‘‘Life of Whittier,’’ which is to be our regu- 
lar reading for the winter. ‘‘Last Walk in Autumn’’, was 
then read by Ethel K, Ball. Some notes taken at the 
summer school recently held at George School, were read 
by Eleanor Foulke and much interest was given the var- 
ious subjects discussed. Although the weather was not 
perfect, yet the number who did brave the dampness were 
well pleased with the beginning of our work for the win- 
ter. E. F. 


THOMAS, held under care of Gwynedd Monthly 


Meeting, in the Upper Providence 
Friends’ Meeting House, at 3 p.m. 


9th mo. 29th (lst-day.)—At Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Young Peoples’ 
Meeting, under care of Sectional 
Committee, Young Friends’ Associa- 
| tion of Philadelphia; general consider- 
| ation of the subjects: ‘‘What is the 
Quaker Message ?—What Does it Mean 
to be a Convinced Friend?—True Min- 
istry—Inward Leading. 


9th mo. 29th (lst-day.)—‘‘Frieuds’ 








the First-day School Lesson. 

9th mo. 28th (7th-day.) Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting, at Scipio Meeting 
House, Scipioville, N. Y., Ministers 
and Elders, day before at 2 p.m. 

9th mo. 29th (1st-day.)—At Orchard 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 


Day’’ at Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored Persons, 44th and Girard Av- 
enue, Philadelphia; Meeting for Wor- 
ship at 3 p.m., attended by Friends of 
both branches. 


9th mo. 29th (1st-day.)—-A Confer- 


Park, N.Y., East Hamburg Executive LAWYER ence at Wrightstown, Pa., on Purity, 
Meeting, at 11 a.m. 1420 Chestnut Street addressed by Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
9th mo. 29th (1st-day.)—Horsham, at 2.30 p.m., under care of Philan- 


Pa., Friends’ Association, in Meeting 
House. 

9th mo. 29th (lst-day.)—A meeting 
for religious worship is appointed to be 





PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


thropic Committees of Philadelphia 


Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings. 


10th mo. 5th (7th-day.)—Farmington 
Half-Yearly Meeting, 


at Medon (1} 


